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Five,  or  even  three,  years  ago  the  use  of  the  term  “ university  ex- 
tension ” led  most  Americans  to  look  an  inquiry.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  another  educational  movement  in  which  so  many  people  feel 
a warm  interest,  or  from  the  future  of  which  so  much  is  confidently 
hoped.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  preface  discussion  with  the  story 
of  its  remarkable  growth  since  its  origin  in  Cambridge  University  i8 
years  ago.  This  story  has  been  specially  well  told  in  the  July  num- 
bers of  the  Review  of  reviews  and  the  Forum,  in  the  two  articles  to 
which  were  awarded  the  Regents’  prize  of  $ioo  at  the  recent  Univer- 
sity Convocation  of  the  state.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  what  in  1 873  was  an  e.xperiment  has  in  1891  come  to  be  regarded 
even  by  conservative  educators  as  one  of  the  great  educational  move- 
ments of  the  century.  The  historian  of  a century  later  will  probably 
record  that  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
developed  that  new  system  which  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
higher  education. 

The  people  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opportunties ; 
the  oldest  and  most  conservative  universities  are  becoming  equally 
eager  to  meet  the  demand  ; and,  best  of  all,  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  in  themselves  diverse  as  the  poles,  is  in  many  cases  higher 
educational  work  of  which  the  old  universities  themselves  would  be 
proud.  A leading  member  of  the  English  parliament,  with  ample 
facilities  for  accurate  information,  recently  said  that  the  university 
extension  movement  was  changing  the  face  of  all  England  ; that  men 
who  had  been  spending  their  evenings  and  their  scant  earnings  in 
the  beer-shops  were  now  giving  their  time  to  enthusiastic  study  of 
political  economy,  or  English  history,  or  natural  science.  They  were 
learning  that  to  live  meant  something  more  than  merely  to  exist, 
and  that,  as  Mr  Goschen  happily  e.xpressed  it,  they  needed  this 
higher  education  not  as  a means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a means  of  life 
— that  higher,  broader  life  which  has  been  to  most  of  them  a book 
with  unbroken  seals. 
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In  1887,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity pointed  out  to  us  the  duty  of  the  librarian  in  encouraging 
this  wonderful  new  work  with  the  local  library  as  its  home.  The 
mind  of  the  modern  librarian  is  ever  freely  open  to  any  suggestion 
for  increasing  his  usefulness.  J.  N.  Lamed,  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Library,  organized  a highly  successful  university  extension 
course  the  next  season,  and  thus  started  the  American  work.  Chau- 
tauqua, which  has  given  to  the  language  a new  word  fraught  with 
significance  to  those  familiar  with  its  work,  followed  promptly  with 
plans  for  adding  university  extension  work  proper  to  the  great  and 
closely  allied  but  more  popular  work  which  it  had  been  doing. 
Under  the  spirited  leadership  of  Seth  T.  Stewart  of  Brooklyn,  there 
was  also  organized  the  University  and  School  Extension  which  has 
been  doing  admirable  pioneer  work  under  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  Presidents  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  other  well-known  men. 
Crowning  all,  the  last  New  York  legislature  made  the  first  official 
recognition  of  the  new  education  ever  given  by  any  state  or  govern- 
ment. With  the  $10,000  granted  for  the  year’s  work,  the  regents 
promptly  organized  a fifth  department  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  of  the  state,  which  now  consists  of  Examinations  and 
Extension  departments.  State  Library  and  State  Museum,  besides 
the  general  executive  commonly  called  the  Regents'  office. 

If  signs  of  beginnings  are  to  be  trusted.  New  York  is  to  be  a 
favorite  field  for  university  extension.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
consider  what  may  properly  be  e.xpected  from  the  state.  Perhaps 
the  gravest  danger  before  the  new  movement  is  the  marked  tendency 
to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  what  it  really  is.  The  name  has 
been  seized  on  by  that  large  class  who,  regardless  of  their  just  claims, 
are  ever  ready  to  label  themselves  with  any  name  which  stands  spe- 
cially high  in  popular  favor.  Hearing  that  lectures  are  a prominent 
element  in  university  extension,  the  old-time  lecturer  turns  his 
barrel,  gets  out  the  old  lyceum  production,  takes  the  old  circulars 
with  a few  additions  and  heads  them  “ University  Extension,”  and 
straightway  a large  part  of  the  gullible  public  accepts  it  as  the  real 
article.  There  can  be  no  proper  university  extension  except  with  a 
university  behind  it  to  be  extended.  The  keynote  of  the  movement 
is  utilization  of  existing  institutions  for  higher  education.  The 
name  is  also  by  courtesy  applied  to  some  excellent  college  exten- 
sion and  academy  extension  work. 

While  the  lecture  has  been  found  of  great  value  as  a means  of 
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inspiration  to  extension  students,  it  produces  few  practical  results 
unless  combined  with  weekly  class  and  paper  work  and  final  tests 
and  credentials.  It  is  home  reading  and  study  under  guidance  of 
the  inspiring  teacher  whom  they  meet  each  week  which  gives  desired 
results.  The  teacher  tells  them  what  to  read  ; and  from  the  special 
library  provided,  he  lends  books  to  those  who  cannot  buy  them. 
For  an  hour  before  each  lecture  he  meets  the  class  to  clear  away 
their  difficulties,  answer  their  questions  and  give  needed  additional 
guidance.  He  sets  them  tasks  to  be  worked  out  during  the  week 
and  submitted  in  writing  for  his  correction.  Finally,  after  lo  or  I2 
weeks  given  to  carefully  planned  work  on  the  chosen  subject,  an 
examiner  who  has  not  met  the  class  before,  and  who  has  no  interest 
in  giving  a false  show  of  proficiency,  comes  down  from  the  University 
and  examines  the  candidates.  To  one  who  has  studied  genuine 
university  extension  and  seen  the  earnest  work  done  by  its  students, 
careless  use  of  the  name  for  mere  popular  lecture  courses  of  the  old 
type  seems  an  indignity. 

Another  common  misunderstanding  relates  to  the  part  which  the 
state  is  to  take  in  this  work.  Many  assume  that  on  request  the 
regents  send,  free  of  charge,  a lecturer  on  any  subject  ; while  in 
fact  they  will  under  no  circumstances  pay  any  portion  of  the  lecturer's 
fees.  Our  plan  is  to  cooperate  with  communities  desiring  new 
facilities  for  higher  education,  and  willing  to  pay  necessary  expenses 
of  a competent  lecturer  or  instructor,  who  shall  inspire  and  guide 
them  in  their  work.  We  believe  it  unwise,  both  educationally  and 
economically,  to  offer  such  instruction  at  state  expense,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  state  is  bound  to  help  those  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  part  will  be  to  stimulate  interest  by  printed  matter, 
local  addresses,  correspondence,  and  maintenance  of  a central 
university  extension  office  at  the  capitol,  from  which  to  answer 
questions  and  give  needed  advice.  We  expect  to  furnish  necessary 
printed  matter,  to  lend  carefully  selected  small  libraries  for  use  dur- 
ing the  courses,  to  furnish  lecturers  with  illustrative  material,  ap- 
paratus, lantern-slides,  specimens,  books,  etc.,  and  in  all  proper 
ways  to  help  those  who  are  helping  themselves  and  to  relieve  them 
of  such  incidental  expenses  as  can  be  met  much  more  cheaply  by  a 
central  office  than  by  individual  communities.  'We  hope  to  be  of 
service  in  certifying  the  most  efficient  and  successful  extension 
teachers  and  in  recommending  to  inquirers  the  best  available  men 
and  women  for  any  given  place,  time  and  subject. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  send,  without  charge  beyond  his  traveling 
expenses,  a competent  speaker  to  present  the  desirability  of  organ- 
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izing  extension  courses.  He  will  explain  the  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  university  extension,  lay  out  definite  plans,  if  interest 
warrants,  and  give  advice,  assistance,  and  encouragement.  The 
Extension  department  will,  without  fee,  do  the  work  of  a higher 
educational  broker  in  bringing  the  best  teachers  into  contact  with 
students  wishing  their  assistance  ; but  each  community  must  furnish 
its  own  rooms,  pay  its  own  local  expenses  and  lecturers’  fees.  There 
is  an  abundant  field  still  left  for  the  state.  It  proposes  not  only  to 
provide  lecturers  with  needed  material  but  to  supply  small  working 
libraries.  Obviously  expense  is  greatly  reduced  if  one  outfit  can  be 
kept  constantly  at  work  till  it  is  worn  out.  The  average  town  can- 
not afford  to  buy  all  that  it  needs  for  the  most  successful  and  profit- 
able course,  but  the  state  can  well  afford  to  lend  it. 

An  essential  to  the  success  of  university  extension  is  support  of 
competent  instructors  by  cooperation.  Lectures  are  usually  given 
at  intervals  of  one  week.  If  six  towns  wish  a course  in  the  same 
subject  during  the  same  season,  the  office  will  help  them  to  choose 
the  best  teacher,  and  will  fix  the  proper  fee  for  the  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties,  who  are  usually  only  too  glad  to  be  spared 
commercial  negotiations.  The  evenings  will  be  so  arranged  that, 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  smallest  railroad  fares,  the  teacher 
can  travel  in  a circuit,  coming  back  to  each  town  in  just  a week.  It 
is  for  this  administrative  work  and  for  general  stimulus  that  the  new 
Extension  department  has  been  organized. 

The  regents  have  from  the  first  disclaimed  any  desire  to  under- 
take work  which  could  properly  be  done  by  others.  Our  field  is  to 
supplement,  not  rival.  After  we  have  done  all  in  our  proper  prov- 
ince, there  remains  unlimited  opportunity  for  societies  and  individ- 
uals to  rouse  interest,  organize  local  societies,  raise  needed  funds, 
and  in  general  to  do  work  for  which  the  central  office  is  not  so  well 
adapted  or  for  which  it  cannot  properly  pay.  On  this  principle,  the 
state  can  wisely  begin  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  most  university 
extension  movements,  and  work  towards  them  till  they  meet.  Other 
movements  begin  with  the  lecture,  class,  paper  work,  etc.,  and  end 
with  tests  and  credentials.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure 
from  most  students  continuous,  systematic  work,  without  holding 
before  them  the  attainment  of  suitable  academic  recognition.  The 
student  in  college  has  to  study  for  his  work  in  life.  He  is  sur- 
rounded with  earnest  fellow  students  and  an  atmosphere  tending  to 
keep  him  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  He  gets  three 
times  a day  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  his  teachers.  The  ex- 
tension student  meets  his  but  once  a week,  while  his  days  are 
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filled  with  his  regular  business  or  labor,  and  distractions  swarm  about 
him.  If  then,  as  is  true,  colleges  find  academic  credentials  a neces- 
sary incentive  to  the  completion  of  a balanced  course,  is  it  strange 
that  experience  has  proved  it  vastly  more  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion student  to  have  constantly  before  him  the  possibility  of  such 
formal  recognition  of  his  work  as  he  can  prove  himself  to  merit  ? To 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  or  of  the  student  himself,  these 
tests  must  be  conducted  with  dignity  and  care,  and  the  credentials 
must  be  issued  by  an  institution  of  recognized  standing. 

This  part  of  extension  machinery  which  is  most  difficult  for 
societies  to  secure  is  the  very  part  that  the  University  of  the  state 
can  supply  best  and  with  least  e.xpense.  We  have  already  in  full 
operation  the  most  carefully  organized  system  of  examinations  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Five  times  each  year,  at  intervals 
of  about  6o  days,  we  hold  examinations  at  convenient  points  through 
out  the  state,  the  same  e.xamination  sometimes  being  held  at  the 
same  time  in  over  300  different  institutions.  The  preparation,  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  c^uestion  papers  is  surrounded  by  safeguards 
unknown  to  ordinary  scholastic  examinations.  Every  examination 
is  supervised  by  the  principal  of  the  institution  or  his  deputy  and 
by  a regents’  examiner  holding  his  commission  under  the  University 
seal.  The  results  are  all  reported  under  oath.  In  short,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  are  such  that  these  tests  command  the  highest  respect 
for  their  absolute  integrity.  Pass-cards,  certificates  and  diplomas 
are  now  awarded  for  all  subjects  taught  in  the  academies,  and  the 
regents  have  also  adopted  plans  and  taken  initial  steps  for  adding 
all  college  and  university  studies  for  which  there  shall  be  demand. 
If  a university  teacher  can  show  that  a different  treatment  of  any 
subject,  or  the  study  of  a different  part  of  it  from  that  regularly 
followed,  will  give  better  results,  we  have  provision  for  a duplicate 
syllabus  in  that  subject,  on  condition  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
lowered  in  standard.  By  ordinance  of  the  regents,  their  e.xamina- 
tions  are  open  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  color,  nation- 
ality, residence,  or  connection  with  any  school.  The  University  of 
the  state  is  therefore  in  a position  to  give  the  best  test  and  most 
prized  credentials  more  readily  than  any  other  body.  Societies  for 
the  extension  of  university  teaching  are  thus  enabled  to  hold  before 
their  pupils  the  possibility  of  winning  university  credentials,  and 
extension  students  in  this  state  have  every  inducement  to  follow 
systematic  courses. 

University  extension  is  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be  injured  most  by 
those  of  its  friends  who  are  too  zealous  or  not  well  enough  informed. 
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It  will  in  some  cases  come  into  disrepute  because  something  else  has 
been  called  by  its  name.  But  the  thing  itself  has  come  as  a permanent 
force  in  higher  education.  The  old  conception  of  education  was  that 
it  was  for  the  very  few.  Steadily  that  conception  has  broadened. 
It  was  for  the  rich  and  noble  ; it  is  now  also  for  the  poor  and  plebeian. 
It  was  for  the  native  and  the  white  only;  it  is  now  for  immigrants, 
Chinese,  indians  and  negroes.  It  was  for  the  clever  and  those  with 
all  their  powers;  it  is  now  held  necessary  for  feeble-minded,  blind 
and  deaf  It  w'as  for  boys  only  ; the  right  ol  girls  to  the  best  in  edu- 
cation is  now  almost  universally  conceded.  Till  but  recently  general 
education  was  thought  of  as  elementary  only;  higher  education  was 
for  the  few  ; but  the  idea  is  abroad  that  even  the  masses  have  inalien- 
able rights  to  that  commodity  called  higher  education,  which  makes 
their  lives  so  much  broader  and  better  worth  living. 

Three  conditions  prophe.sy  the  success  of  university  extension: — 

1.  The  growing  difficulty  which  has  been  kept  prominently  before 
the  public  in  recent  years  of  keeping  students  in  college  long  enough 
to  complete  the  regular  courses. 

2.  The  steady  tendency  throughout  the  world  to  shorten  hours  of 
labor,  thus  leaving  a margin  of  leisure  in  the  lives  of  bread-winners. 
To  fill  this  growing  time  profitably,  and  thus  keep  out  mischief,  is 
the  gravest  problem  before  the  student  of  social  science  ; university 
extension  offers  an  ideal  occupation  for  this  new-found  leisure. 

3.  With  the  difficulty  of  giving  to  all  who  need  it  higher  education 
by  the  old  method  and  the  provision  of  the  needed  time  by  shorten- 
ing hours  of  labor,  comes  the  most  gratifying  of  the  three  conditions, 
the  willingness  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  share  their  facilities, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  most  desirable  extension  students  to  receive 
the  proffered  benefits. 

Most  significant  of  all  changes  in  public  notions  regarding  higher 
education  is  the  modern  conception  that  it  is  not  for  youth  only,  to 
be  pursued  fora  few  years  and  in  school  ; but  that  it  is  for  adults  of 
all  ages,  to  be  pursued  at  home  without  interrupting  daily  duties, 
and  to  be  carried  on  till  the  end  of  life. 

The  limits  of  a brief  article  forbid  more  than  a hint  of  the  possi- 
bilities, yet  to  even  the  most  superficial  observer  it  must  be  clear 
that  university  extension  is  something  more  than  a passing  fashion. 


SEVEN  FACTORS  IN  COMPLETE  EXTENSION  TEACH- 
ING 

The  department  recognizes  the  seven  elements  below  as  essential 
to  the  most  complete  university  extension  course.  It  registers  how- 
ever as  regents’  centers  those  which  provide  for  at  least  the  first 
four. 

1 Lectures.  The  course  is  usually  lo  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  same  teacher,  generally  at  weekly  intervals,  but  some- 
times on  alternate  weeks  or  semi-weekly. 

2 Syllabus.  A general  outline  of  each  lectuie  prepared  by  the 
lecturer  and  printed  as  an  aid  to  students,  who  can  thus  carry  away 
the  most  perfect  notes  on  the  lectures  in  an  accurate  analysis  for 
reference,  together  with  directions  for  reading  and  topics  for  papers 
as  explained  below. 

3 Class.  A meeting  of  the  lecturer  and  students  held  either  be- 
fore or  after  each  lecture,  or  preferably  both  before  and  after,  for 
those  specially  interested.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  and  the  method 
is  conversational.  Students  question  the  teacher  and  are  aided  by 
his  ansAvers  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  gaining  greater  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  personal  contact  is  also  of  value  in  enabling 
the  teacher  better  to  adapt  his  work  to  individual  needs.  Where  a 
class  is  held  both  before  and  after  a lecture,  the  first  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  previous  week,  on  which  the  students  have 
studied  and  written  papers  for  criticism,  and  the  second  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening. 

4 Papers.  Written  work  in  connection  with  each  lecture,  sent 
by  students  to  the  extension  teacher  for  correction,  comment,  and 
return  to  writer  at  the  next  class.  These  papers  are  also  discussed 
in  the  class  where  specially  good  points  are  made  or  errors  are  noted 
into  which  others  are  likely  to  fall.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  never 
given  lest  some  sensitive  student  should  be  embarrassed,  and  correc- 
tions and  notes  for  the  writer  are  given  to  him  privately  and  not  be- 
fore the  class.  This  paper  work  is  specially  intended  to  stimulate 
students  to  thought  and  investigation  and  has  the  value  of  a weekly 
examination  in  testing  the  student’s  real  knowledge,  but  it  differs 
from  an  examination  in  that  all  are  encouraged  to  get  any  aid  pos- 
sible from  books  or  discussions  rvith  friends.  So  important  is  this 
work  found  that  the  paper  work  weighs  equally  with  the  final  ex- 
amination in  determining  who  shall  receive  certificates. 
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5 Guided  reading.  Lists  of  books  and  articles  which  the  teacher 
regards  as  the  best  reading  for  his  students,  and  which  he  gives  in 
connection  with  the  syllabus  for  each  lecture.  He  often  supple- 
ments this  list  with  personal  suggestions,  helping  students  to  read 
more  systematically  and  intelligently  the  best  things  written  on  the 
subject  of  each  lecture.  Those  who  do  thorough  work  read  carefully 
each  week’s  references  before  writing  papers. 

6 Club.  Meetings  of  interested  students  between  lectures  or  for 
continuing  the  work  after  the  course  ends.  In  the  class,  the  teacher 
takes  charge  ; in  the  club,  the  students  meet  by  themselves.  The 
subject  of  the  week,  the  lecture,  class,  topics  for  papers  and  guided 
reading,  are  all  freely  discussed  ; and  according  to  circumstances,  the 
books  and  articles  recommended  for  reading  are  summarized  and 
commented  on  or  short  papers  are  read  by  members. 

7 Examination.  A final  thorough  and  authoritative  test  of  what 
has  been  really  accomplished,  given  by  the  University  of  the  state 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  regents’  centers  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  lectures  and  satisfactorily  done  the  class  and  paperwork. 
Students  who  attain  the  standard  of  75  per  cent  in  their  answers 
combined  with  the  paper  work  of  the  course,  receive  pass  cards ; 
and  those  who  pass  with  honor  (90  per  cent  or  above)  have  that 
fact  recorded  on  their  credentials. 


